SOME THORNY QUESTIONS                                1896
the Government to be in a confused and fumbling state of mind,
and there were many rumours of dissensions in the Cabinet between
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists, which were scarcely dispelled
by Ministerial disclaimers.
3
The session of 1896 had scarcely been "auspicious for the new
Government, and before the year was over by-elections indicated
that the tide which had brought them into office was already on
the ebb. But the Opposition was in no better plight. The quarrel
between the former Ministers continued, and at the beginning of
October Rosebery gave it point and emphasis by resigning his position
as leader of the party. The special reason which he gave for taking
this step was, as recorded in the previous chapter, the speech which
Mr. Gladstone delivered at Hereford on September 24 pleading for
the Armenians and calling for a firm attitude against the Turkish
Sultan, Abdul Hamid. Mr. Gladstone, he said, had innocently and
unconsciously delivered the coup de grace to a situation long becoming
impossible by advocating a line of action which he could not endorse,
though he was aware that it was approved by a great many Liberals.
He also took occasion to say that it was necessary for a leader in the
House of Lords to have a leader in the House of Commons who
saw eye to eye with him. The public judged rightly that he had
found it impossible to work with Harcourt, but his departure was
far from ending the quarrel. It now appeared that the retired leader
had many strong sympathizers who were unwilling to give more
than a qualified allegiance to Harcourt, and raised objections to his
being formally elected to fill the vacant place. Trouble was avoided
for the time being by the adoption of the theory that, in default of
an ex-Prime Minister, the^e was no such position as " leader of the
Liberal party," and that it was unnecessary to do anything more
than elect another peer to lead the party in the House of Lords.
Lord Kimberley was accordingly appointed to succeed Rosebery
in that position and Harcourt remained leader in the House of
Commons.
This was an uneasy situation.   The retired leaders presented a
problem to the actual leaders, of which, as Rosebery said afterwards,
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